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Evaluation reports of 1967-68 District elementary school level activities funded under Title 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act are contained in this volume. Included are all 
components which continued throughout the school year or were extended into the 1968 su mme r 
session. Appended for the reader* s convenient reference are evaluation forms and instruments 
used for data collection. 
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Three major activities encompassed the thrust of elementary level efforts. Two of these, 
identified as English Language Arts and Prekindergarten, are included in these reports after ri 
evaluation by the District *s Office of Research and Development. The third. General Elemen- jj 
tary and Secondary Intensive Education program, will be reported separately by college and 
university evaluators engaged for such purpose. 



These components of the 1967-68 school year elementary level activities, serving disadvantage 
public and nonpublic school pupils, represent a continued implementation of education endea- 
vors reported as effective during the previous two years. New components (one for public 
school and the other for nonpublic school pupils) involving planned interracial educational 
programs have been added. 
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Each component report has a similar format; and each component has a code designator assigned! I 
The code designator may be found in the Table of Contents and it relates the component to M 
instruments used in the evaluation. 



The component report format is outlined below: 
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1.00 Description 

2.00 Objectives 

3.00 Implementation 

3.10 Duration of Component and Number of Schools 

3.20 Pupils 

3.30 Nonpublic School Pupils 
3.40 Activities 

3.41 Staff Activities . . 

3.42 Pupil Activities 

3.50 Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 
3.60 Personnel and Logistical Problems 

4.00 Evaluation 

4.10 Design 

4.20 Attainment of Objectives 

4.21 First Objective 

4.22 Second Objective 

4.23 Third Objective 

4.30 Outcomes 

5.00 Conclusions 

6.00 Recommendations 
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Under section 3.00 Implementation, any subsection not a part of the report is omitted, but 
the numbering sequence is retained. Under section 4.20, data relating to each objective 
are summarized and analyzed. The cycle is repeated to evaluate each design objective. 
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The evaluation design for each component report will be found in Addendum A. State guide- 
lines and instructions for completing the annual evaluation report prescribe the phrasing 
and designation of objectives for each component. Number and grade level of pupil partici- 
pants, number of adults involved, and component cost may be found in Addendum B. Supplementa 
data are included in Addendum C. 
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Secondary Education, Special Education and Supportive Services, and Summer Components are 
reported % respectively, in three separate volumes for the 1967-68 school year. 
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READING SPECIALIST 



Division o£ Elementary Education 



1.00 DESCRIPTION 



Reading specialists worked daily with first-, second-, and third-grade pupils 
judged to need special assistance in learning to read or in improving basic 
reading skills. A committee of school personnel was guided by teacher judgment 
and diagnostic tests in selecting pupils. The reading specialist endeavored to 
nurture in pupils an interest in reading and a desire to succeed in it. Exper- 
iences were planned to promote the development of verbal and conceptual skills. 
Library resources supplemented formal instruction. 

Counselors, Assistant Supervisors of Child Welfare and Attendance (CWA), and 
medical personnel provided a coordinated team in an effort to meet individual 
needs. Parents were invited and encouraged to participate in the program. Pupil 
interest was encouraged by developing a sound and effective teacher-pupil relation- 
ship within the small instructional group and by providing the opportunity for 
each pupil to experience some success, however limited, every day. 



2.00 OBJECTIVES 

-To improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual expectations 
-To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of the project 



3.00 IMPLEMENTATION 

3.10 Duration of Component and Number of Schools 

The component was conducted from September 11, 1967 through June 14, 1968 at 87 
schools. A summer extension of this component was conducted at 49 schools from 
July 8 to August 16, 1968. 

3.20 Pupils 

Special reading instruction was given to approximately 4956 pupils in grades one, 
two, and three. The initial selection of pupils was made by classroom teachers 
on the basis of available test information and observation of performance. Recom- 
mended pupils were then assessed by a reading specialist through informal tests 
and inventories. Pupils requiring a more definitive evaluation were tested by an 
elementary counselor. The final selection of pupils evidencing the greatest need 
for special reading classes was made through the combined recommendations of the 
regular classroom teacher, the principal, the counselor, and the reading specialist. 

The summer extension made reading instruction available to approximately 2174 
pupils in grades one, two, and three. A. deliberate attempt was made to include 
those pupils who were already enrolled in the September through. June phase of this 
component. 
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3.40 Activities 



3.41 Staff Activi ties 



Monthly inservice meetings for reading consultants were held during the 
school year. The agenda included observation of diagnostic techniques, . 
demonstrations of new materials, preparation of materials for individualized 
instruction, discussion of mutual problems, and vorkshop activities. The 
reading consultants attended the California State International Reading 
Association Conference in San Diego, November 3 and 4, 1967, and the Clare- 
mont Reading Conference, February 9 and 10, 1968. 

The consultants, meeting with reading specialists in their local schools 
and in area meetings, helped them organize reading programs effectively, 
demonstrate diagnostic procedures and individualized approaches to language 
and reading needs, and discuss and develop successful techniques in utiliz- 
ing the "team”, which involved parents, counselor, medical services. Child 
Welfare and Attendance services, and school personnel. 

Each reading specialist taught groups of pupils at least four hours each 
day and used the fifth hour in meeting special needs of individual pupils 
through parent conferences, individual child conferences, and conferences 
with classroom teachers and other members of the team. Specialists worked 
with small groups of five to eight children in instructional periods varying 
from 30 minutes to one hour/ 

The reading specialists assigned to the summer extension participated in a 
one week preservice workshop which emphasized techniques of individualized 
reading. During the summer, each reading specialist taught a maximum of 
45 children in groups of 10 to 15 pupils. Instructional periods varied in 
length from 60 to 90 minutes. Each reading specialist was assisted by an 
aide. 

3.42 Pupil Activities 

Pupils were aided in the development of verbal and conceptual skills through 
activities which provided for sensory experiences, dramatization experiences, 
and listening experiences. Walking trips and audio-visual materials stimu- 
lated oral language and encouraged a meaningful writing and reading vocabu- 
lary. Pupils used individualized materials that offered a multi-sensory- 
manipuiative approach to reading. Individual chalkboards enabled each child 
to reinforce His reading skills through writing. Individual flannelboards 
strengthened sequence and classification skills. Individual tapes recorded 
oral language and reading progress . 

Auditory discrimination activities provided each pupil with the foundation 
* for adequate sound-symbol relationships and sequential word-attack skills. 
Additional activities were presented to meet individual needs in visual- 
motor coordination, auditory and visual memory, and other skills related to 
reading. 

r . . i * r 

Pupil interest in reading was encouraged through listening' to Stories aiid 
writing individual stories. Pupil self-concept was ' strengthened through 
daily successful experiences in reading. 
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During the summer, pupils were encouraged to take. home easy-to-read paper- 
backs, which were available for the first time in this component. Also, a 
field trip to the Museum of Natural History was made available to each 
teacher during the summer extension. 

3.50 Specialized Materials. Supplies, and Equipment 

Special reading materials included language and phonics kits, programmed reading, 
multi-ethnic readers, high-interest low-vocabulary readers, and easy-to-read 
supplementary library books. Individual chalkboards, flannelboards, felt and 
beaded kinesthetic letters, and other manipulative materials provided a multi- 
sensory approach to reading. Equipment included tape recorders, record players, 
primary typewriters, and slide projectors. Tapes, filmstrips, recordings, and 
large pictures were used as audio-visual reinforcers. 

During the summer, easy-to-read paperback books were made available for the first 
time in this component to encourage individualized reading. 

3.60 Personnel and Logistical Problems 

Lack of available classroom space made it necessary to divide some classrooms 
into two to four learning centers, to use conference rooms and other small rooms 
for reading instruction, and to schedule reading teachers directly into class- 
rooms to work with small groups of pupils. 

Reading specialists expressed a need for more-clearly-defined guidelines for 
determining which children were eligible for the program, sufficient time to 
screen and assess children, and better articulation of the program and its goals 
between school personnel and reading specialists. 

No additional problems were noted during the summer. 



4.00 EVALUATION 

4.10 Design 

Objectives of this component were evaluated through scores on vocabulary and 

comprehension tests, and parent and staff ratings of component effectiveness. 

The following instruments were employed to collect information on the variables: 
-Form 020AG, Administrative Evaluation 
-Form 020BG, Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 020CG, Consultant Evaluation 
-Form 020DG, Parent Questionnaire 
-Form 020FG, Regular Classroom Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 020E, Teacher Evaluation (of reading materials) 

-Form 020B, Teacher Evaluation (of summer extension program) 
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-Form 020D, Parent Questionnaire (summer extension program) 

-Stanford Reading Test (Primary II, Form W; Primary II, Form X) 

(measured pupil reading vocabulary and comprehension) 

4.21 Objective: To improve classroom performance in reading beyond usual 

expectations . 

In previous years, the test data from pupils enrolled in the Reading Special- 
ist program have been compared to data obtained from a comparable group of 
pupils not enrolled in remedial reading. Such a comparison group was not 
available this year because of the assignment of reading specialists to many 
schools using funds supplied by the legislature for this purpose (SB 28 and 
Miller-Unruh) . In fact, the ten comparison schools chosen in October 1967 
(because at that time these schools did not have reading specialists assigned) 
received from one to three specialists during the remainder of the school year. 

This year data collected from schools having the ESEA Reading Specialist 
program (and, in some cases, other ESEA programs) for the last two and one- 
half years will be examined. Table A presents the national percentiles of 
the A1 and A2 classes at these schools for May 1966, May 1967, and May 1968. 
Data is tabled for the A3 classes for May 1967 and May 1968. Interpretation 
of this table indicates that even with the norm variance of the Stanford 
Reading Tests these schools are making slight positive gains. 

Table B reveals the same results but presents the data sequentially by 
grades over the past three years. The data for grade one. May 1968, may 
reflect the added preparation provided by Preschool and Head Start as well 
as the added emphasis on reading instruction. 






TABLE A 



STANFORD READING TEST PERCENTILE RANKS FOR ESEA 



SCHOOLS WITH READING SPECIALIST PROGRAM SINCE 1966 


School 

Code 




Grade 1 






Grade 2 




Grade 


3 


May 

1966 


May 

1967 


May 

1968 


May 

1966 


May 

1967 


May 

1968 


May 

1967 


May 

1968 


002 


3 


2 


5 


5 


4 


7 


10 


2 2 


003 . 


2 


2 


3 


2 


7 


5 


5 




003 


2 


3 


5 


4 


5 


5 


7 


•5 


006 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


3 


• -8 


007 


3 


4 


8 


4 


4 


11 


7 


9 


008 


2 


2 


5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


009 


2 


2 


5 


4 


4 


5 


1 


5 


Oil 


2 


4 


3 


5 


2 


5 


3 


2 


012 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


5 


3 


14 


015 


3 


5 


9 


5 


5 


5 


7 


6 


016 


2 


1 


6 


2 


2 


3 


4 


9 


022 


2 


2 


6 


3 


3 


5 


4 


8 


024 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


5 


1 


1 


025 


3 


2 


6 


5 


3 


2 


3 


3 


028 


2 


1 


9 

** 


2 


2 


5 


4 


3 


030 


3 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


3 


2 


031 


2 


2 


4 


2 


5 


3 


4 


8 


034 


4 


2 


5 


2 


5 


5 


3 


3 


037 


3 


9 


11 


2 


5 


3 


3 


5 


039 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 


3 


3. 


3 


041 


6 


5 


6 


5 


7 


8 


7 


8 


042 


2 


2 


2 


5 


3 


, 5 


2 


1 


043 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


4 


5 


047 


4 


2 


5 


5 


2 


5 


5 


5 


051 


3 


1 


4 


3 


2 


7 


10 


8 


052 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


4 


1 


4 


062 


3 


8 


5 


5 


6 


7 


4 


5 


063 


4 


11 


19 


5 


3 


8 


4 


8 


065 


2 


3 


5 


2 


4 


3 


8 


7 


066 


2 


3 


4 


12 


5 


9 


11 


9 


067 


3 


3 


3 


4 


5 


5 


2 


6 


074 


4 


5 


9 


4 


5 


14 


5 


15 


079 


3 


3 


3 


5 


2 


5 


3 


4 


080 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


5 


4 


4 


081 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


5 


5 


8 


Mean 


2.8 


3.2 


5.1 


3.8 


3.7 


5.4 


4.4 


6.3 



Percentile 



5 
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TABLE B 

STANFORD READING TEST PERCENTILE BANKS FOR ESEA 
SCHOOLS WITH READING SPECIALIST PROGRAM SINCE 1966 


n. 

a 

0 

■ 0 




. ' - 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 1 


Grade 2 | 


Grade 1 




School 


May 


May 


. May 


May 


May 


Fji 




Code 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1968 LJ : 




002 


3 


4 


21 


2 


7 


^ rj 




003 


2 


7 


4 


2 


5 


3 IT 




005 


2 


5 


5 


3 


5 


5 




006 


2 


5 


8 


3 


5 


4 ’ J 




007 


3 


4 


9 


4 


11 


f P 




008 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3 


5 Li 




009 


2 


4 


5 


2 


5 


5 3 

_ * 




Oil 


2 


2 


2 


4 


5 


* n 




012 


3 


4 


14 


4 


5 


n LI 




015 


3 


5 


6 


5 


5 


9 ^ 

_ . ' i 




016 


2 


2 


9 


1 


3 


6 . 




022 


2. • 


3 


8 


2 


5 


* n 




024 


2 


2 


1 


3 


5 


3 Li 




025 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


6 




028 


2 


2 


3 


1 


5 


? n 




030 


3 


5 


2 


3 


5 


) y 




031 


2 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 




034 


4 


5 


3 


2 


5 


5 




037 


3 


5 


5 


9 


3 


\ r 




039 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 . U( 




041 


6 


7 


8 


5 


8 


6 




042 


2 


3 


1 


2 


5 


i n 




043 : 


2 


2 


5 


„ 2 


3 


i • y 




047 


4 


2 


5 


< 2 


5 


5 . i 




051 


3 


2 


8 


1 


7 


o n 




052 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 


\ n 




062 


3 


6 


5 


8 


7 


5 Lj 




063 


4 


3 


8 


11 


8 


9 > 




065 


2 


4 


7 


3 


3 


5 n 


* 


066 . 


2 


5 


9 


3 


9 


4 u 




067 


3 


5 


6 


3 


5 


3 I 




074 


4 


5 


15 


5 


14 


? n 




079 


3 


2 


4 


3 


5 


i u 




080 


2 


2 


4 


2 


5 


/ 3 " H 




081 


4 


4 


8 


2 


5 


4 

n 




Mean 


2.8 


3.7 


6.3 


3.2 


5.4 


5- 1 P 




Percentile 




* 4 ' - ' - 
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4.22 Objective: To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of the project . 

' i , t 

Th<» majority of responding parents (407 of 417) indicated that pupils bene- 
fited from the special reading help. In addition, parents reported that 
information was received about the program., and that they visited the school. 
Four hundred fourteen parents (of 416 responding) recommended that special 
reading instruction be continued. Table C, Addendum C, shows their responses. 

Eighty percent of the parents said that reading was the subject their child- 
ren needed most. Sixty-eight parents said reading was not the subject needed 
most. Of these, 50 listed mathematics, while 18 listed spelling, handwriting, 
and physical education as the subjects their children needed most (Table H, 
Addendum C). Only 15 percent of responding parents visited any of the read- 
ing classes during the summer. 

On a questionnaire about the summer extension of the reading component, from 
67-94 percent of responding parents indicated approval of the various aspects 
listed. 

The majority of the reading specialists rated the component as "Adequate" or 
"Highly Adequate". In particular, they reported improvement in academic skills 
and attitudes. Overall effectiveness of the program and availability of sup- 
plies and equipment were assessed as "Adequate". Responses of reading special- 
ists are shown in Table E, Addendum C. 

Classroom teachers observed some improvement in pupil reading and learning 
skills but little increase in parent participation. Selection of pupils was 
considered appropriate (Table D, Addendum C). 

Fifty-four of the 55 teachers responding rated **he reading component of the 
summer extension as "Effective" or "Very Effe. e". The effectiveness of 
aides received the highest median rating (3.8) and improvement of parent- 
school relationships received the lowest median rating (2*5) as indicated 
in Table I, Addendum C. 

A survey was made of the experimental materials used in the component. Read- 
ing specialists were asked to rate these materials. The results of the survey 
are listed in Tables J and K, Addendum C. 

Teachers were asked to evaluate the special reading materials used in the 
summer extension. Teacher ratings of the special reading materials are 
- listed in Table L, Addendum C. 

Table F, Addendum C, 3hows that administrators evaluated the component as 
"Adequate" or "Highly Adequate". 

Consultants rated the component as effective. Improvement in academic skills 
and attitudes was rated "Adequate". A majority of consultants reported nega- 
tively regarding the availability of supplies and equipment (Table 6, 

Addendum C) • 

4.30 Outcomes 



Reading scores from ESEA schools having the Reading Specialist component for the 
past two and one-half years have improved slightly. 
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Parents indicated that pupils benefited from the special reading help and recom- 
mended that the component be continued. Parents reported that information was 
received about the component and that they visited the school. 

Classroom teachers observed some improvement in pupil reading and learning skills. 

Reading specialists said the component was effective. They noted improvement in 
pupil academic skills and attitudes, and that parent-school relations improved. 

Administrators and consultants indicated that the component was adequate. Improve- 
ment in pupil academic skills and attitudes was also noted. Consultants reported 
that the availability of supplies and equipment was less than adequate. However, 
reading specialists and administrators rated these items as adequate. 



5.00 CONCLUSIONS 



The program, working in conjunction with the additional preparation for school 
provided by Head Start and Preschool, provided the highest A1 reading percentile 
in the last three years in May 1968. This program also seems to indicate slight 
positive gains for the other grade levels at these schools as the children pro- 
gress to second and third grade. However, this interpretation assumes that the 
test norms are accurate in first, second, and third grades. 

Parent and staff ratings indicate that the component was effective. 



6.00 RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pupils in the reading program made slight positive gains. Test results for the 
past two and one-half years indicate that emphasis should be placed on prevention 
rather than remediation which means restructuring of the kindergarten-primary 
grade program. 

The district needs to: 

-evaluate the effects of letter recognition and the teaching of phonics that 
was initiated in kindergarten at some schools during the spring semester 1968. 

-investigate the methods and techniques employed in teaching reading in schools 
where reading scores were consistently higher than scores in surrounding 
schools. This investigation might provide clues to better reading instruction. 
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PROJECT NAME 
Beginning 



READING SPECIALIST 



Code 020 






date 



Ending date 8 ~ 16 -68 



Grade Level 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Preschool 






K 






1 


1,284 




2 


2,081 




3 


1,591 


- 


4 ' 






5 

% 






6 






7 




* 


8 






9 


• 




10 






11 






12 






Ungraded 


2,174 (Sumne 


r) 


TOTAL 


7,130 





[ 



NUMBER OF ADULT PARTICIPANTS 



School Personnel 

School Personnel (Summer) 

Parents 



194 and Supportive Services 
62 and Supportive Services 



Comnanunity Personnel 



60 (Sumner) 



PROJECT COST $ 2«591,148 



ADDENDUM B 



fl 



D 

0 



0 

n 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

0 

D 



o ■ 
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TABLE C 

PARENT RESPONSES 



ITEM 


FREQUENCY 


YES 


NO 


Do you feel your child benefited from 
participating in the program? 


407 


10 


Did you receive information about the program? 


325 


88 


Do you think your child was enrolled in the 
program he needed most? 


390 


13 


Would you like to have this program continued? 


414 


2 


Did you visit the school? 


277 


109 



Table C is based on Form 020DG. 



N *417 



T ABLE D 

CLASSROOM TEACHER RATINGS 



ITEM 


Doesn't 

Apply 


None 


Some 


Much 


Very 

Much 


Median* 


Improvement of pupil 
reading skills 


34 


12 


183 


191 


157 


2.9 . 


Improvement of. pupil 
learning skills 


25 


13 


214 


172 


138 


2.7 


Appropriate selection 
of pupils 


31 


10 


133 


212 


163 


3.0 


Increasing parent 
participation 


72 


166 


219 


49 


41 


1.8 



Table D is based on Form 020FG. 
★Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 



N * 577 
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TABLE E 



BEADING SPECIALIST RATINGS 



FREQUENCY 
Quite Less 

ITEM inade- than Highly 

quate Adequate Adequate Adequate Median* * 



Improvement of pupil academic skills 

Improvement of pupil attitudes 

Placement of pupils 

Availability of supplies 

Availability of equipment 

Availability of instructional 
materials 

Suitability of physical facilities 

Improvement of parent-school 
relationships 

Assistance from Consultants 

Assistance from Counselors 

Assistance received in completion 
of evaluation forms 

Overall effectiveness of program 

Adequacy of evaluation instruments 

Overall value of inservice 

Assistance in understanding and 
communicating with the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged pupil 

Assistance in organizing instruc- 
tional content to be used in your 
current assignment 

Assistance in teaching techniques- 
relating to your specific assignment 

Assistance in developing materials 
for your assignments 



1 


2 


92 


52 


3.3 


1 


0 


38 


109 


3.8 


2 


21 


98 


17 


3.0 


3 


18 


72 


56 


3.2 


1 


18 


57 


73 


3.5 


3 


29 


73 


43 


3.1 


9 


28 


74 


38 


3.0 


1 


29 


84 


33 


3.0 


3 


22 


86 


33 


3.0 


17 


25 


71 


31 


3.0 


6 


14 


82 


20 


3.0 


0 


6 


74 


66 


3.4 


16 


43 


69 


7 


2.6 


15 


29 


61 


13 


2.8 


9 


29 


70 


25 


2.9 


9 


20 


84 


23 


3.0 


7 


18 


87 


24 


3.0 


4 


22 


87 


24 


3.0 



Table E is based on Form 020BG. N = 150 

*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TABLE F 



ADMINISTRATIVE RATINGS 



ITEM 


Quite 

inade- 

quate 


• FREQUENCY 
Less 

than Highly 

Adequate Adequate Adequate Median* 


Improv6ui&nt of pupi.X scsdossic skills 


0 


2 


36 


17 


3.2 


Improvement of pupil attitudes 


0 


1 


19 


36 


3.7 


Placement of pupils 


0 


6 


31 


14 


3.1 


Availability of supplies 


1 


9 


19 


27 


3.4 


Availability of equipment 


1 


6 


18 


31 


3.6 


Availability of instructional 
materials 


2 


4 


25 


25 


3.4 


Suitability of physical facilities 


6 


11 


19 


20 


3.1 


Improvement of parent -school 
relationships 


0 


3 


38 


14 


3.1 


Assistance from Consultants 


5 


8 


31 


10 


3.0 


Counselors' role in assisting 
teachers and parents 


2 


9 


35 


5 


2.9 


Counselors' role in assisting 
with learning and behavior 
difficulties of children 


4 


9 


29 

♦ 


6 


2.9 


Overall effectiveness of program 


0 


3 


35 


17 


3.2 , 


Adequacy of evaluation instruments 


6 


10 


31 


4 


2.8 


Value of inservice 


3 


6 


29 


10 


3.0 


Have you seen last year's 
evaluation report? 




Yes 


18 


No 34 


• 



Table F is based on Form 020AG. N * 56 

*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. « 
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TABLE G 



CONSULTANT RATINGS 



ITEM 


Quite 

inade- 

quate 


FREQUENCY 

' Less ’ ' • ’ " " * — 

than Highly 

Adequate Adequate Adequate Median* 


Improvement of pupil academic skills 


0 


0 


7 


o 


' 3.0 


Improvement of pupil attitudes 


0 


0 


1 


6 


3.9 


Placement of pupils 


0 


3 


4 


1 0 


. r ';v 

2.6 


Availability of supplies 


2 


3 


2 


' 0 


- * - .Tf J l* J 

2.2 


Availability of equipment 


2 


4 


1 


* \ . ~ _ f * . , *’ 

4 »!»■>>." \ - * a w 

0 

* v „ ^ <• 


2.0 


Availability of instructional materials 2 


2 


2 


i .■ V ' f . 

1 

. .v . . „ V , *. ; t 


2.5 


Suitability of physical facilities 


1 


2 


4 


o , , 


;c : w “ vcA 

2.7-.EB. 


Improvement of parent -school 
relationships 


0 


3 


3 


••h.;! . 1 
f . - v r r \ r * - . 


■ 2-8 ,, 


Counselors' role in assisting 


3 


2 


1 


tS;:l 


:r *0 r /p£JJL 
* .? 


teachers and parents 






,, 




rc j < i 8 3 A 


Counselors' role in assisting with 


4 


1 


2 


0 


1.3 


learning and behavior difficulties 
of children 








' 


v , J -Hi 

' .. i - . * O / 


Overall effectiveness of program 


0 


3 


3 


_ »> * , * 

. • . i'i>. i 

•’uC *. 


: i 2.8 .: 


Adequacy of evaluation instruments 


3 


3 


1 


' 0 •' ■> r ' 




Overall value of inservice 


2 


1 


2 




* 3. .Or/G 


Assistance in understanding and 
communicating with the educationally 
disadvantaged pupil • 


1 


1 


4 


yi: tv vl< )■- 1 

^ jt i f % ns : . * 


O;. ;:j.!'s7 


Assistance in organizing instruc- 
tional content to be used in your 


1 


5 


0 


* ,0 

\ ^ oci, . - ; h o . 


,v> 2 .8 r H 

r u s ** v 


.current assignment ... „ 


- 


.... 


.... 


t. _< iv * M ,j .1 r 


' d - T 


Assistance in teaching techniques 
relating to your assignment 


1 


1 


4 


v*?.v 0 r 




Assistance in developing materials 
for your assignments 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1.5 



Table G is based on Form 020CG. Maximum N = 7 

*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TABLE ! Hr 



PARENT ^RESPONSES / - - SUMMERAEXTENSION 



ITEM 



*' V* * is.' ' ** 



FREQUENCY 
MYES 



7 r* «■ v 






NO 



Do you think that your chi Id "improved his 
reading skills this summer? i f. 

Does: your child spend more time now reading 
st home than before the summer program? 



e > 



? r 



c 



Do you think that reading is the subject in 
which your child needed most help? 

C 

Did you receive information about Summer School? 

'**• * * f r * C * <V 

Does the school sufficiently inform you about 
its summer activities?'. ~ il 

Do you feel that you can contact the school 
when; you have; a problem? >, 



300 21 

Z Z 9V JV 1 3 tt 3 ■ I Xt % f -M) 

3 f 1 quq X 247ft vmeDsX68 
i OG A 3h-~X f f. XJ & q xo M&fQ&VO'SqcX 

zq269aoiJ&l a68 

BSbis 'io 

275 38 

IvZncO taoi'i 9C-HBXS i@sA 

225 42 

;oi3&v 3 si,i3 ~io ‘/'JiiidsJJtvS ■ 

Jnawuyj zns 

298 13 

B?-rrv*.*z-tq io sui'sv Ubi svO 



Did you visit. any of the reading "classes this summer?:; 07 I? nj so48isis&A262 

'fL»OY .'V' OS?: XC-i GO 

Would you like to have your child enrolled J^amnslsedlfinsuruo 7 

in this type of class next summer? 

} ' ' f ^ * 

’ • ' ■ - cf-spj .is .*■ 37 ;.iA trm ij ci sons! 8 i’SSA 

Do you think the school people know and 0X2861361 57 12 

understand your child? * 



Table H is based on Fora 020D. 



; ‘ Zr j . j r.i *o*rs3::Ns«A337 

S .1 7 i. 3 r*SfX •’!.$& Tliov xol 






..lOiri n rte i>ss.oc si r aloft X 
. oisos - I s i-io bsasS* 
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TABLE I 




TEACHER RATINGS - SUMMER EXTENSION 



FREQUENCY 

ITEM In- Somewhat Very 

effective Effective Effective Effective Median* 


Overall effectiveness 


0 


1 


22 


32 


3.6 


Placement of pupils 


4 


18 


25 


7 


2.7 


Improvement of parent-school 
relationships 


3 


22 


16 


9 


2.5 


Effectiveness of aides 


1 


0 


5 


49 


3.8 


Assistance from Consultant 


2 


3 


18 


23 


3.0 


Suitability of this evaluation 
instrument 


4 


15 


22 


10 


2.8 


Overall value of pre service 


1 


8 


16 


26 


3.6 


Assistance in organizing instruc- 
tional content for use in your 
current assignment 


1 


7 


20 


24: 


3.1 


Assistance in teaching techniques 
relating, to your specific 
assignment 


4 


8 


13 


26 


3.5 


Assistance in developing materials 
for your assignments 


1 


6 


21 


25 


3.7 


Table I is based on Form 020B. 








Maximum N 


= 55 



*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 









a 
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TABLE J 

READING SPECIALIST MATERIAL RATINGS 









FREQUENCY 








Material 


In- 


Somewhat 




Very 






Not Used 


effective Effective 


Effective Effective 


Median* 


Bank Street Readers 


58 


2 


17 


17 


47 


3.6 


Detroit Basal Readers 


55 


3 


10 


18 


55 


3.7 


Science Linguistic Readers 


85 


5 


15 


16 


14 


2.8 


McKee Basal Readers 


65 


2 


14 


25 


31 


3.3 


Sounds of Language Readers 


70 


6 


15 


26 


19 


3.0 


Multi-Ethnic Basal Readers 


83 


4 


14 


12 


28 


3.4 . 


Dolch Basic Vocabulary 
Readers 


72 


8 


22 


22 


16 


2.7 


Sailor Jack 


71 


3 


28 


20 


17 


2.6 


Dan Frontier 


67 


3 


23 


23 


26 


3.0 


Jim Forest 


86 


2 


23 


18 


10 


2.6 


S.R.A. Reading Kit - la 


34 


0 


16 


31 


0 


3.6 


Ginn Language Kit A 


20 


2 


6 


23 


36 


3.6 


Ginn Language Kit B 


25 


2 


3 


22 


29 


3.5 


Urban Development Pictures 


30 


4 


18 


14 


18 


2.9 


Treasure Chest for Reading 
Readiness 


54 


0 


3 


7 


21 


3.8 


Speech to Print Phonics Kit 23 


0 


8 


20 


35 


3.6 


Childcraft 


23 


1 


12 


23 


27 


3.3 


Language Experiences in 


27 


1 


8 


28 


20 


3.*. 


Reading 








\ 






Appreciate Your Country 
Series 


82 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2.0 


Chandler Readers 


78 


1 


4 


17 


39 


3.7 


S.R.A. Reading Kit - 1 


74 


0 


7 


21 


34 


3.6 


Peabody Language Kit A 


91 


1 


8 


17 


12 


3.1 


Visual Experiences for 
Creative Growth 


80 


0 


6 


26 


21 


3.3 


Tell-a-Story Set 1 and Set 


2 87 


0 


12 


23 


12 


3.0 


Programmed Reading and 
Storybooks 


83 


0 


6 


18 


27 


3.6 


S.R.A. Learning to Think 


95 


4 


12 


12 


12 


2.8 


Series 

Reading Skill Builders 


76 


0 


15 


26 


15 


3.0 


Weekly Readers 


78 


2 


11 


29 


15 


3.0 


Words in Action 

PM 1 ^ A # 


94 


1 


10 


24 


7 


2.9 



Table J is based on Form 020E. N * 145 



*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TABLE K f 



READING 


SPECIALIST MATERIAL RATING 


\ 

j 

< 






FILMSTRIPS 








(Silent) 


A 

\ 


Most Effective 


N 


Least Effective 


G 

- 1 


Learning Letter Sounds 


22 


Reading for Meaning 


12 j 


Eye Gate Series 


21 


Eye Gate Series 


10 11 


Fairy Tales and Friendship 


18 




1 


Fables 


* 






No Comment 


28 


No Comment 


88 . 






FILMSTRIPS 


l 


* 




(Sound) 


k 

J 

{ 

| ' 


S.V.E. Filmstrips 


26 


Weston Woods Studios 


Si 

L. 

6 


Weston Woods Studios 


20 


S.V.E. Filmstrips 


6 f 


Caps for Sale 


14 


Childs World of Sound 


3 ) 


No Comment 


28 


No Comment 


93 j 






RECORDS 


ll 

\ 


Best in Children's 


47 


Best in Children's 


i \ 

8 


Literature 




Literature 


3 

s 


Listen and Do 


26 


Thanksgiving and Easter 


5 

6 i 


Fun with Language 


18 


The Story Hour 


5 


No Comment 


26 


No Comment 


101 | 

: 


Table K is based on Form 020E 




N * 
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TABLE L 



READING SPECIALIST RATING S-READING MATERIALS 



FREQUENCY 

TITLE Material In- Somewhat Very 

Not Used effective Effective Effective Effective Median* 



Learning Time with Language 


10 


1 


10 


13 


18 


3.3 


The Cat in the Hat 
Dictionary 


1 


2 


12 


21 


19 


3.1 


New Science Reading 
Adventures 


3 


2 


13 


22 


11 


2.8 


Phonics and Word Power 


1 


0 


11 


19 


23 


3.0 


Read Study Think - 
Buddy’s Puzzles 


2 


0 


15 


20 


17 


3.0 


Zip’s Book of Animals 


3 


2 


16 


18 


16 


2.9 


Zip’s Book of Puzzles 


3 


2 


15 


20 


14 


3.0 


Danny and the Dinosaur 


0 


2 


5 


14 


32 


3.7 


Little Bear 


1 


1 


7 


21 


24 


3.3 


Little Bear’s Friend 


0 


2 


7 


27 


19 


3.2 


Little Runner of the 
Longhouse 


4 


2 


14 


22 


11 


2.9 


Tell Me Some More 


2 


0 


12 


21 


19 


3.2 


Big Whistle, The 


3 


2 


20 


13 


12 


2.6 


Boys and Girls at Work 


2 


2 


3 


9 


38 


3.8 


Come Out 


0 


3 


0 


13 


38 


3.8 


Monkey, The 


1 


3 


1 


9 


40 


3.8 


New Boy 


2 


2 


7 


15 


28 


3.1 


Oily’s Alligator 


2 


2 


8 


1$ 


27 


3.0 


One, Two, Three 


0 


2 


2 


11 


38 


3.3 


Party Book, The 


0 


2 


2 


10 


40 


3.8 


Run and Play 


2 


0 


3 


10 


41 


3.8 


Something to Tell 


3 


1 


10 


19 


20 


3.2 


Spaceship of Your Own 


3 


5 


19 


14 


14 


2.6 


That Smart Dog Sam 


2 


0 


11 


22 


18 


3.2 






(continued) 
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TABLE L (continued) 

READING SPECIALIST RATINGS-READING MATERIALS 



FREQUENCY 

TITLE Material In- Somewhat Very 

' Not Deed effective Effective Effective Effective Median* 



Three Billy Goats Gruff 


1 


0 


4 


10 


40 


3.8 


Andy and the Lion 


0 


3 


8 


22 


23 


3.3 


Barney's Adventure 


2 


2 


14 


19 


18 


3.1 


Biggest Bear, The 


2 


2 


11 


24 


17 


3.1 


Brave Daniel 


1 


0 


16 


17 


22 


3.2 


Bread and Jan for Frances 


23 


0 


10 


5 


12 


3.2 


Caps for Sale 


28 


1 


3 


9 


7 


3.2 


Carrot Seed , The 


0 


1 


4 


21 


28 


3.0 


Case of the Hungry Stranger, 
The 


2 


3 


14 


18 


17 


3.0 


Charlie The Traap 


4 


2 


16 


22 


11 


2.8 


Crlctor 


3 


3 


10 


20 


18 


3.2 


Curious Cov, The 


23 


3 


3 


7 


6 


3.0 


Curious George 


1 


0 


3 


13 


38 


3.8 


Curious George Gets a Medal 


1 


0 


3 


12 


39 


3.8 


Curious George Rides a Bike 


1 


0 


3 


13 


39 


3.8 


Curious George Takes a Job 


1 


0 


3 


13 


38 


3.8 


Did You Ever See? 


0 


1 


4 


9 


41 


3.8 


Fortunately 


1 


3 


8 


11 


32 


3.7 


Harold and the Purple Crayon 


1 


1 


11 


17 


26 


3.4 


"I Can't," said the Ant 


0 


0 


10 


20 


21 


3.3 


I Know an Old Lady 


0 


0 


5 


11 


39 


3.8 


In the Forest 


1 


0 


15 


21 


16 


3.0 


Indian Two Feet and His Horse 0 


2 


6 


29 


18 


3.2 


Little Raccoon and the 
Outside World 


3 


1 


12 


24 


14 


3.0 


Lucky and the Giant 

* ■ . « j ‘ 
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Q 



D 

0 

D 

0 

D 



0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE L (continued) 

READING SPECIALIST RATINGS-READING MATERIALS 



FREQUENCY 

TITLE Material In- Sonewhat Very 

Hot Used effective Effective Effective Effective Medina* 



Mighty Hunter, The 


2 


3 


12 


19 


18 


3.1 


• 

My Box and String 


1 


0 


7 


23 


24 


3.4 


Nobody Listens to Andrew 


17 


3 


8 


13 


8 


2.9 


Olaf Reads 


4 


1 


10 


21 


18 


3.2 


One, Two, Three Going to See 


0 


1 


9 


21 


22 


3.2 


Rabbit and Skunk and the 
Scary Rock 


1 


1 


13 


19 


20 


3.4 


Red Fox and His Canoe 


1 


1 


14 


16 


21 


3.2 


Robert Francis Veatherbee 


2 


2 


8 


23 


18 


3.2 


Story About Ping 


1 


3 


11 


15 


24 


3.3 


Too Much Noise 


2 


1 


10 


21 


19 


3.2 


What Do You Say Dear? 


2 


2 


7 


22 


22 


3.3 


What is a Frog? 


28 


1 


6 


10 


2 


2.7 


Where Have Ton Been? 


3 


1 


9 


21 


18 


3.2 


Where is Everybody? 


2 


0 


9 


24 

« 


18 


3.2 


Table L is based on fora 02 OB. 


* Based on 


a 1 - 


4 scale 
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ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
Division of Elementary Education 



1.00 DESCRIPTION 



The English as a Second Language (ESL) component, now in its third year, served 
pupils who were unable to speak English or who had marked difficulty speaking 
English because of a foreign language spoken at home. The component provided for 
19 teachers and two consultants. In the initial stages of the program the audio- 
lingual approach was emphasized. Vocabulary development utilized selected langu- 
age patterns, ideas, concepts, interests, and experiences already familiar to 
pupils. Teachers provided opportunities for reading as soon as pupils gained 
some background in listening and speaking* Pupils next learned to write, using 
materials from the regular reading program and examples from their actual speech* 

The summer extension of this component provided more instructional time for exten- 
sive linguistic practice than did the September through June phase* The aural- 
oral approach was used to teach English sentence patterns and to introduce oral 
reading and writing. Curricular trips, physical education, rhythms, and art were 
made an integral part of the component . 



2.00 OBJECTIVES 

-To improve the verbal functioning level of the children 
-To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of the project 



3.00 IMPLEMENTATION 

3*10 Duration of Component and Number of Schools 

This component was conducted from September 11, 1967 through June 14, 1968 at 
22 schools. The summer extension of this component served grades K-6 in 24 schools 
from July .8 to August 16, 1968* 

3*20 Pupils 

Pupils from kindergarten through sixth grade were served. They were predomin- 
antly from Spanish- speaking homes and were initially identified and recommended 
by their classroom teachers. Referrals for this program were screened by school 
personnel . English As a Second Language teachers screened pupils through oral 
interviews and diagnostic tests to determine comprehension, pronunciation, and 
use of English speech patterns. The component served 1277 pupils in 22 schools. 

The summer component provided instruction to 754 pupils* The participants con- 
sisted of pupils who were already enrolled during the September through June 
phase of the program, and also pupils new to the program. 
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3.40 Activities 



3.41 Staff Activities 

Consultants planned and conducted - during the first two weeks of the fall 
semester - ten days of inservice education for teachers new to the program. 
Subject matter included the problems and needs of non-English-speaking 
children; English phonology, morphology, and syntax; the aural-oral approach; 
second -language teaching techniques and procedures; procedures in the ad- 
ministration of screening devices; writing of dialogs; program organization; 
articulation with regular classroom teachers; the construction of audio- 
visual aids such as charts, puppets, flannel board cutouts, tapes for the 
tape recorder, and transparencies for the overhead projector. 

Consultants met with ESI* teachers at their individual schools to help them 
with their needs. Some needs were met with consultations, others by demon- 
strations of second- language teaching techniques and procedures. 

Consultants developed and wrote guidelines for the program and met with a 
committee chairman to discuss, evaluate, and approve them. 

Consultants met regularly with two ESL curriculum writers to give them guid- 
ance and assistance in writing teacher and pupil materials. Other ESL 
teacher duties included conferring with the regular classroom teachers to 
insure ESL articulation with the Guidance and Child Welfare and Attendance 
Counselors, and conferring with parents to promote parent involvement in the 
program. 

Prior to the beginning of the summer component, consultants planned and 
conducted three inservice meetings for teachers. Subject matter included 
problems and needs of non-English-speaking children, some linguistics, the 
aural-oral approach to the teaching of a second language, the construction of 
audio-visual -Aids such as charts, puppets, and flannel board cutouts, and an 
overview of new teaching techniques and procedures. During the summer, 
pupils received 90 minutes of instruction per day in groups ranging from 9 
to 15 pupils. 

3.42 Pupil Activities 

Participating pupils received intensive aural-oral instruction. The instruc- 
tional periods lasted 30 minutes to one hour, and class size ranged from 9 to 
15 pupils. Pupils were provided with opportunities to develop skills in 
listening, hearing with understanding, and speaking. Intensive practice of 
English sentence patterns concentrated on grammar, intonation, mid pronunci- 
ation. After the pupils had internalized the English patterns presented to 
them, reading and writing skills were introduced. 

Instruction was imbedded in dialogs, stories, poetry, dramatic play, games, 
songs, and recordings on records and tapes. The experiences in which the 
pupils were involved were based on real life situations, such as a first day 
at school, attending a birthday party, and shopping at a supermarket. Exten- 
sive use was made of realia, overhead projector transparencies, the tape 
recorder, tapes, pictures, toys, play money, films, filmstrips, flannel boards, 
cutouts, hand puppets, marionettes, and toy telephones. 
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3.50 Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 



The Miami Linguistic Reader Series, including teachers' manuals, two large chart 
and picture hooks, individual children's readers, and seatwork materials, were 
used by all the teachers. The English Reader Series (published by Ginn and 
Company) with teachers' manuals and readers for children were also used by teach- 
ers who had advanced pupils. Some teachers also used dialogs they themselves had 
written. Additionally, each teacher received hand puppets, play money, a wooden 
calendar, marionettes, a small stage, a flannel board, cutouts, a playhouse set 
with furniture accessories, toy telephones, toy cookware, and dishes. Equipment 
included tape recorders, record players, filmstrip projectors, overhead projec- 
tors, and headsets for listening centers and viewing centers. 

3.60 Personnel and Logisitical Problems 

Meeds that became evident were: additional inservice education during the semester 

to qualify teachers to teach ESL, since the introductory inservice education was 
not sufficient; retention of pupils in the program for a sufficient length of time 
to obtain desirable language proficiency; accommodation of pupils on waiting lists 
permanent physical facilities for ESL classes since many classes used locations 
such as auditorium stages, teacher workrooms, book rooms, and rooms divided to 
accommodate two classes; more consultant time to provide adequate assistance to 
teachers; and better diagnostic and evaluation instruments. 

During the summer, consultants cited the need for employing experienced English 
as -a Second Language teachers. 



4.00 EVALUATION 

4.10 Design 

The objectives of the component were evaluated according to the following vari- 
ables: scores on the English Proficiency Test and parent and staff ratings of 

component effectiveness . 

The following instruments were employed to collect information on the variables: 
-Form 020AG, Administrative Evaluation 
-Form 020BG, Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 020DG, Parent Questionnaire 
-Form 020FG, Regular Classroom Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 021A, English Proficiency Test 
-Form 021B, Teacher Evaluation (of summer extension) 

-Form 021D, Parent Questionnaire (of summer extension) 



wi 



4.20 Attainment of Objectives 

4.21 Objective: To improve the verbal functioning level of the children . 

The English Proficiency Test was administered to ESEA pupils and to a com- 
parison group both in October 1967 and in Hay 1968. The comparison group 
was composed of pupils who qualified for ESL instruction but were not in 
the program because of a shortage of either teachers or physical facilities. 

A revised form of the English Proficiency Test consisted of three parts: 

Part I, Listening Comprehension; Part II, Oral Expression - Language Patterns; 
Part III, Oral Expression - Translation. The means for both groups are shown 
in Table A. The ESEA group had higher pre mean scores on Parts I and III 
than had the comparison group so the data was subjected to analysis of covari- 
ance. The difference between the adjusted means on Parts I and II was not 
significant. The difference between the adjusted means on Part III was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level in favor of the ESEA group. 

TABLE A 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



TEST AND GROUP. 


N 


PRE 

MEAN 


POST 

MEAN 


ADJUSTED 

MEAN 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TEST, PART I 
Listening Comprehension 










ESEA Title I 


245 


23.07 


26.19 


25.65 


Comparison 


218 


20.53 


25.27 


25.84 






F (1,460) = 


.553 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TEST, PART II 
Language Patterns 










ESEA Title I 


245 


7.09 


8.40 


8.60 


Comparison 


218 


7.28 


8.60 


8.39 








F (1,460) = 


.923 


ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TEST, PART III 
Translation 










ESEA Title I 


245 


6.33 


8.77 


10.14 


Comparison 


218 


5.29 


9.87 

• 


' 8.25 






F (1,460) = 


43.69 ** 



Table A is based on Form 021A. ** Sig. at .01 
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4.22 Objective: To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of .’the project . 

Parents indicated that pupils benefited from the program. They reported 
they knew about the component and wanted it continued (Table B, Addendum C). 

Table F, Addendum C, based on parents’ responses, to a questionnaire for the 
summer extension, showed overwhelming approval' for the component. Ninety- 
five percent of 400 parents responding indicated that their children improv- 
ed in English. Parent comments were favorable -toward the component. 

Classroom teachers indicated (Table C, Addendum. C) that selection of pupils 
was appropriate, and noted some improvement in skills in speech, in reading, 
and in writing. Parent participation, according to regular classroom 
teachers, increased very little. 

ESL teachers and administrators indicated improvement in pupil academic 
skills and attitudes. They also reported that selection of pupils was 
adequate. ESL teacher ratings are shown in Table D and administrative 
ratings in Table E. These tables will be found in Addendum C. 

The 19 summer extension teachers responding indicated that the component 
was ’’Effective" or "Very Effective". All median ratings were 2.6 or higher 
on a 4-point scale (Table G, Addendum C). Of the 19 teachers responding, 

17 indicated that they took their pupils on two field trips and two took 
their pupils on three field trips. 

4.30 Outcomes 

The adjusted mean scores of the ESEA group on Parts II and III of the English Pro- 
ficiency Test were higher than the adjusted mean scores of the comparison group. 

The difference on Part III was statistically significant. 

Parents responded positively to the component and wanted it continued. 

ESL teachers, classroom teachers, and administrators reported that the component 
improved pupil attitudes and academic skills. 



5.00 C0NCHJSI0NS 



Pupil scores on the English Proficiency Test indicated that the objective to im- 
prove the verbal functioning level of children was attained to \ higher degree 
in the ESEA group than in the comparison group. 

Parent and staff ratings indicated that the component was effective. 



6.00 RECOMMENDATIONS 

This component should be continued and expanded. Existing physical facilities 
should be improved, and new facilities added as needed. Hiring of highly quali- 
fied teachers or providing a thorough pretraining period for teachers new to the 
program should receive maximal attention. 

Inservice and preservice education should be expanded. 
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PROJECT NAME 



ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 



fl 

o 

0 

0 




0 

Q 



D 

D 

D 

0 

0 

0 




Beginning date_ 



9-11-67 



Cod e 021 

Ending dat e 8-16-68 



Grade Level 


PUPIL ENROLMENT 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Preschool 






K 


268 




1 


268 




2 


210 




3 


216 




4 


111 




5 


93 




6 


111 




7 






8 






9 






10 






11 




i 


12 






Ungraded 


754 (Suumu 


r) 


TOTAL 


2,031 





NUMBER OF ADULT PARTICIPANTS 

School Personnel 21 and Supportive Services 
School Personnel (Summer) 26 and Supportive Services 
Parents 






o 

o 



Commmunity Personnel 



PROJECT COST $ 314,091 
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TABLE B 

PARENT RESPONSES 



ITEM 










FREQUENCY 
YES NG 


Do you feel your child benefited from 
participating in the program? 










430 


5 


Did you receive information about the 


program? 








374 


64 


Do you think your child was enrolled in the 
program he needed most? 








426 


14 


Would you like to have this program continued? 








447 


3 


Did you visit the school? 










325 


124 


Table B is based on Form 020DG. 

V 












N * 450 


TABLE C 












REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER RATINGS 




- 




ITEM 


Doesn* t 
Apply 


None 


Some 


Much 


Very 

Much 


MEDIAN* 


Improvement of pupil speaking skills 


39 


11 


115 


93 


91 


2.8 


Improvement of pupil reading skills 


61 


21 


126 


78 


44 


2.4 


Improvement of pupil writing skills 


65 


44 


141 


56 


28 


2.1 


Appropriate pupil selection 


64 


2 


49 


99 


131 


3.4 


Increasing parent participation 


85 


123 


82 


29 


13 


1.5 



Table C is based on Form 020FG. n * 349 

*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TABLE D 

ESL TEACHER RATINGS 



ITEM 


Quite 

inade- 

quate 


FREQUENCY 

Less 

than Highly 

Adequate Adequate Adequate Median* 


Improvement of pupil academic skills 


0 


4 


7 


6 


3.1 


Improvement of pupil attitudes 


0 


0 


2 


17 


3.9 


Placement of pupils 


0 


2 


8 


7 


3.3 


Availability of supplies 


1 


3 


7 


8 


3.3 


Availability of equipment 


1 


1 


7 


10 


3.5 


Availability of Instructional 
materials 


1 


4 


10 


4 


3.0 


Suitability of physical facilities 


3 


2 


7 


7 


3.1 


Improvement of parent-school 
relationships 


1 


6 


7 


5 


2.9 


Assistance from Consultants 


0 


4 


9 


4 


3.0 


Assistance from Counselors 


0 


1 


6 


0 


2.9 


Assistance received In completion 
of evaluation forms 


0 


1 


8 


5 


3.2 


Overall effectiveness of program 


0 


3 


4 


11 


3.7 


Adequacy of evaluation instruments 


2 


9 


3 


2 


2.2 


Overall value of Inservlce 


3 


2 


3 


6 


3.2 


Assistance In understanding and 
communicating with the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged pupil 


1 


1 


10 


3 


3.0 


Assistance in organizing Instruc- 
tional content to be used In your 
current assignment 


1 


5 


8 


2 


2.8 


Assistance In teaching techniques 
relating to your specific assignment 


1 


4 


8 


4 


2.9 


Assistance in developing materials 
for your assignments 


1 


3 


7 


5 


3.1 


Table D Is based on Form 020BG. 
*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 








N 


** 19 
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TABLE E 



ADMINISTRATIVE RATINGS 



ITEM 


Quite 

inade- 

quate 


FREQUENCY 

Less 

than 

Adequate Adequate 


Highly 

Adequate Median* 


Improvement o£ pupil academic skills 


0 


2 


9 


7 


3.3 


Improvement o£ pupil attitudes 


0 


1 


4 


13 


3.8 


Placement of pupils 


0 


1 


9 


7 


3.3 


Availability of supplies 


3 


4 


* • 4 


7 


3.0 


Availability of equipment 


2 


3 


5 


8 


3.3 


Availability of instructional 
materials 


2 


5 


5 


6 


2.9 


Suitability of physical facilities 


4 


5 


4 


5 


2.5 


Improvement of parent -school 
relationships 


0 


2 


7 


9 


3.5 


Assistance from Consultants 


2 


6 


7 


2 


2.6 


Counselors * role in assisting 
teachers and parents 


0 


3 


12 


1 


2.9 


Counselors * role in assisting 
with learning and behavior 


0 


3 


10 


2 


3.0 


difficulties of children 












Overall effectiveness of program 


0 


3 


8 


7 


3.3 


Adequacy of evaluation instruments 


1 


2 


13 


1 


2.9 


Value of inservice 
Have you seen last year's 


0 


3 


9 


1 


2.9 


evaluation report? 




Yes 


8 No 


9 


' 



Table E is based on Form 020AG. N * 18 

★Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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0 

D 

0 

D 

D 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

D 

0 

D 

0 

0 



TABLE F 

PARENT RESPONSES - SUMMER EXTENSION 



ITEM' 



Do you think that your child improved his 
English this summer? 

Does your child spend more time now speaking 
English than he did before the summer program? 

Do you think that English is the subject in 
which your child needed most help? 

Did you receive information about Summer School? 

Does the school sufficiently inform you about 
its summer activities? 

Do you feel that you can contact the school 
when you have a problem? 

Did you visit any of the English as a Second 
Language classes this summer? 

Would you like to have your child enrolled 
in this type of class next summer? 

Do you think the school people know and 
understand your child? 



FREQUENCY 
YES NO 



382 


18 


379 


15 


374 


14 


369 


22 


344 


39 


366 


23 


103 


281 


385 


4 


385 


9 



Table F is based on Form 02 ID. 



N =? 400 



D 

0 
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TABLE 6 



ESL TEACHER RATINGS - SUMMER EXTENSION 



FREQUENCY 

ITEM In- Somewhat Very 

effective Effective Effective Effective Median* 



Overall effectiveness 


0 


0 


8 


11 


3.6 


Placement of pupils 


1 


3 


12 


3 


3.0 


Improvement of parent -school 
relationships 


1 


5 


8 


4 


2.8 


Assistance from Consultant 


1 


2 


5 


7 


3.1 


Suitability of field trips 


0 


3 


5 


11 


3.6 


Suitability of this evaluation 
instrument 


1 


8 


8 


1 


2.6 


Overall value of preservice 


3 


0 


4 


4 


3.1 


Assistance in organizing instruc- 
tional content for use in your 
current assignment 


3 


1 


6 


4 


3.0 


Assistance in teaching techniques 
relating to your specific assignment 


2 


1 


7 


4 


3.1 


Assistance in developing materials 
for your assignments 


3 

X 


4 


4 


4 


2.6 



Table 6 is based on Form 021B. 
*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 



Division of Elementary Education 



1.00 DESCRIPTION 



This component, now in its third your, involved the assignment of teacher- 
librarians who, in cooperation with classroom teachers, taught library skills, 
reading appreciation, and comparative literature, and gave pupils individual 
help in selecting and checking out library books. 

All pupils, from preschool through sixth grade, had weekly contact with the 
teacher** librarian who was assigned to two schools on a scheduled half-time basis. 
Upper-grade pupils were usually scheduled for a weekly period in the library. 
Preschool and primary classes used the library or were visited by the teacher- 
librarian. 



2.00 OBJECTIVES 



-To .mprove classroom performance in other skill areas (library skills) 
beyond usual expectations 

-To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of the project 



3.00 IMPLEMENTATION 



3.10 Duration of Component and Number of Schools 

This component was conducted from September 11, 1967 through June 14, 1968 in 
56 schools. 

3.20 Pupils 

Approximately 54,541 pupils were served each week. 

3.40 Activities 



3.41 Staff Activities 



Five days of preservice education were provided for teacher-librarians new 
to the program to improve their competence in the mechanics of library 
management. Inservice education was available from February to April of 
1968 to add to the teacher -librarian* 8 knowledge of books in the school 
libraries, as well as of significant educational trends. In addition, many 
te acher - 1 ibr ar ians took part in presenting to elementary administrators and 
supervisors activities that were taking place in the Teacher— Librarian pro- 
gram. 

3.42 Pupil Activities 

Pupils participated in library clubs, choral reading, story telling, and 
dramatizations ; made dioramas, puppets, and illustrations ; taped stories to 
share with pupils in their own classes; and conducted research on assigned 
topics. 
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3.50 Specialized Materials, Supplies, and Equipment 

Each school received the allotment necessary for supplies of book cards, pockets, 
catalog cards ,. meding tape, and display paper. 

3.60 Personnel and Logistical Problems 

A majority of teachers reported that children were not allowed to take books home 
and that their school libraries were closed before and after school. Library 
hours were limited by the assignment of each teacher-librari an to two schools. 

Teacher- librarians reported that the number of books was inadequate. 

Administrator comments indicated that the teacher- librarian time allotted to each 
school was inadequate as was the number of books available to each school. 



4.00 EVALUATION 



4.10 Design 

Objectives in this component were evaluated according to scores on the Library 
Skills Test and ratings by staff members. 

The following instruments were used to collect information on the variables. 

-Form 020 BG, Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 022B, Regular Classroom Teacher Evaluation 
-Form 020AG, Administrative Evaluation 
-Form 022A, Library Skills Test 
4.20 Attainment of Objectives 

4.21 Objective: To improve classroom performance in ot her skill areas, 

beyond 'usual expectations . 

The Library Skills Test devised by the Office of Research and Development 
with the cooperation of the Elementary Library Section was revised in 
October 1967. Reliabilities computed by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 
were .89 for fourth-grade pupils and .94 for sixth-grade pupils. The test 
was administered in October 1967 and in May 1968 to ESEA. pupils and to a 
comparison group of pupils in ESEA project schools that did not have a 
teacher-librarian position. The mean scores of fourth- and sixth-grade pupils 
are listed in Table A. The fourth-grade comparison group had a higher pre- 
test mean than the ESEA group; however, the posttest mean indicates that the 
ESEA group caught up with the comparison group. Differences between the 
adjusted means were not statistically significant . The sixth-grade ESEA 
group had higher pretest and posttest mean scores than the comparison group. 
The difference between the adjusted means was significant only for grade 
six and then at the .05 level. 






4.22 Objective: To identify specific strengths and weaknesses of the project . 



Table B indicates the means of sample groups of pupils from schools having 
the teacher-librarian program since the inception of ESEA projects in 1966. 

Classroom teachers noted some improvement in pupils' reading and library 
skills. However, little, if any, increase in parent participation was report- 
ed. Classroom teachers commented that pupils should be allowed to take 
books home. Table C shows classroom teacher responses. 

Teacher-librarians were satisfied with improvement in pupil academic skills 
and attitudes. Table D indicates that teacher-librarians rated the component 
items as adequate. Inservice education was rated as highly adequate. Four- 
teen teacher-librarians recoimnended that every school should have a full-time 
teacher-librarian . 

Administrators indicated that improvement of pupil academic skills and atti- 
tudes was adequate. Administrator responses are shown in Table E. Fifteen 
administrators recommended that the teacher-librarian should serve full time 
at one school. Ten commented that libraries should be open before and after 
school. 

4.30 Outcomes 



Scores on the Library Skills Test indicated that pupil classroom performance in 
library skills in ESEA schools had improved whether or not a teacher-librarian 
was assigned. 

Of 322 classroom teachers responding, 85 percent noted improvement in pupil read- 
ing; and 93 percent of 332 responding noted improvement in library skills. Teachers 
indicated a need for books to be available for home use and for the library to be 
open before and after school. 

Teacher-librarians reported pupil improvement in academic skills and attitudes as 
satisfactory. They rated the component as "Adequate" or "Highly Adequate". 

Teacher-librarians were critical of the small number of books available. 

Administrators rated improvement of pupil academic skills and attitudes as adequate. 



5.00 CONCLUSIONS 



Scores on the Library Skills Test indicated that pupils who had the help of a 
teacher-librarian did not achieve significantly more in library skills than pupils 
who did not have the help. One explanation may be that teachers have concentrated 
on library skills as a result of having given the Library Skills Test to their 
pupils. It is also possible, that the longer a school has an effectively function- 
ing library, the more proficient pupils become in library skills. 

Staff ratings indicate improvement in pupil reading and library skills. Both 
teacher-librarians and administrators noted improvement in pupil attitudes. 
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“ r ' 6.00 RECOMMENDATIONS > = ^ 

Provisions should be made to allow additional libraries to be' opeii before and 
after school. ' ‘ j*-. 



The purchase of additional books is recommended to permit pupils to take 'books 

into the home.' \r~" : *' v ’ ; • O - :_J - 

-- •- - > - - -• ~ '*•- ■■ - • v- lv.*-. a ,»o a 

Teachers of control classes might have emphasized the teaching of ll1>rary skills 
as a result, of needs made apparent through the initial administration of the 
Library Skills Test. It is suggested that this 'aspeet t>e investigat ed in the 
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PROJECT NAME 



Beginning 



TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 



date 9-11-67 



C od e 022 

Ending dat e 6-14-68 



Grade Level 


PUPIL ENROLLMENT 


Public 


Nonpublic 


Preschool 






K 


7,725 


- 


1 


8,761 




2. 


7,863 


* 


3 


; 7,317 




4 1 


6,944 




5 


6,596 




6 


6,237 


, 


7 

* 




* 


8 




' 


9 






10 






11 






12 






Ungraded . 


3,098 


. 


TOTAL 1 


54,541 


f • 



NUMBER OF ADULT PARTICIPANTS •- 

, * * 

School Personnel 26 •" 

Parents 

* v , % 2 

Comnmunity Personnel ' : 

■ PROJECT COST $ 367,408 , - 

ADDENDUM B 











u. 






n 

U 

jj TABLE A 

^ ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



p TEST AND GROUP 


N 


PRE MEAN 


POST MEAN 


ADJUSTED 

MEAN | 


p LIBRARY SKILLS TEST - Grade 4 








i 

n 

i 


^ ESEA Title I 


331 


20.51 

1 


22.38 


22.48 j . j 

; j 


j Comparison 

u 


140 


21.13 


22.44 


22.21 , | 

i 

> ; 








F (1,468) = .283 


“1 








* 1 


u 










LIBRARY SKILLS TEST - Grade 6 








» ] 


U ESEA Title I 


275 


26.08 


28.43 


28.19 ; j 


Comparison 


176 


25.09 


27.16 


27.52 j 


J 






F (1,449) = 3.938* j 










j 

4 


Table A is based on Form 022A. 

n 






*Sig. at .05 \ 

), 


u 

n TABLE B 


i 




i i 
1 : 

* \ 

i i 
i t 

i * 


POST MEANS ON LIBRARY SKILLS TESTS FOR ESEA 


1 $ 
i i 

i * 


n GROUPS AT SCHOOLS WITH TEACHER-LIBRARIAN 


i 1 

1 5 

5 j 

j v 5 


(I May 1966 


May 1967 


May 1968 


* 4 

1 ; 


u 

Fourth Grade 19.9 


24.0 


22.4 


) A 

• 4 

\ , 

] 


U ‘ Sixth Grade 24.0 


28.4 


28.4 




O Table B is based on Form 022A. 




* 










k 

4 


0 
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TABLE C 

REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER RATINGS AND RESPONSES 



ITEM 


Doesn't 

apply 


None 


Some 


Much 


Very 

Much 


Median 4 


Improvement of pupil library skills 


24 


20 


142 


101 


69 


2.5 


Improvement . of pupil reading skills 


33 


48 


194 


59 • 


21 


2.1 


Utilizing library resources 


27 . 


30 


158 


82 


61 


2.4 


Increasing parent participation 


162 


121 


62 


2 


3 


1.3 



S 








t 




YES 


NO 


Were there parent aides? 




37 


302 


Were students trained as aides? 1 




235 


101 


1 

Could pupils take library books home? 




54 


292 


Did books circulate in school only? 




295 


42 


Was library open before school? 




84 


260 


Was library open after school? 




116 


225 


* *■ > ? * ’ * % « 


OPEN 


SCHEDULED 


BOTH 


How library operated during 


11 


253 


80 


school hours 








0 


1-15 


16-30 31 


.-60 60 Plus 


Minutes library was open before 




' 




and after school 152 , 


26 


66 


46 20 


Table C is based on Form 022B. 






N * 358 


*Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
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TABLE D 



TEACHER-LIBRARIAN RATINGS 



^ ITEM 


Doesn* 

Apply 


FREQUENCY 

t Quite In- Leos than Ade- Highly 
adequate Adequate quate Adequate 


Median* 


* 

A 


] 

* Improvement of pupil academic 


8 


0 


3 


13 


6 


3.1 


i 


skills 












. 


*4 














• 


i 


J Improvement of pupil attitudes 


4 


0 


0 


16 


12 


3.4 


■? 


Placement of pupils 


19 


0 


1 


10 


1 


3.0 

* 


A 


1 

* Availability of supplies 


0 


1 


6 


17 


8 


3.1 


•9 


| Availability of equipment 

J 


0 


3 


6 


15 


»« * f < j * 

6 


2.9 


k 


Availability of instructional 


2 


2 


5 


17 


5 


2.9 


j 


. materials 




' 






• * * 


; ' • 


A 


* Suitability of physical facilities 


0 


3 


3 


15 


11 


3.2 


.-j 

* 


| Improvement of parent -school 


13 


2 


2 


12 


t 0 

2 


2.9 


\ 


| relationships 




: 








. 


• 


■a ** Effectiveness of aides 


16 


4 


3 


5 


3 


2.6 


j 


* Assistance received in completion 


4 


1 


1 


17 


8 


3.2 


\ 

1 


of evaluation forms 












* , . *■ 


-S 

A 

•v 


] Overall effectiveness of program 


4 


1 


. 1 


12 


.. 15 


3.5 


i 


1 Adequacy of evaluation instruments 


9 


1 


5 


16 


- o. 


2.8 ... 


-'i 

5 

[i 


* Overall value of inservice 


; 9 


3 


2 


-■ 5, 


.. 13 


. 3.6 ; 


i 

3 


| Assistance in understanding and 


9 


1 


7 


11 


‘''" r 


2.7 


J 

T 


J communicating with the 








t » # • "> 


, , „ ( ^ 




* 


educationally disadvantaged pupil 










" ~ ' 




4 


I Assistance in organizing in- 


3 


2 


4 


13 


7 


3.0 


; 

■5 


* struct ional content to be used 


- 












1 


in your current assignment 














% 


i Assistance in teaching tech- 


6 


2 


3 


12 


6 


3.0 


J 


niques relating to your specific 














-i 

i 

i 


| assignment 














: i 


Assistance in developing 


5 


1 


5 


11 


6 


3.0 


A 

M 

i 


materials for your assignments 














* 


1 Table D is based on Form 020BG. 










N 


* 33 


Y] 


* Based on a 1 - 4 scale. 
















J ** Aides were parent volunteers. 
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